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A Word from the Editor 


First of all we want to thank the boys and girls who have 
helped to make this a very happy birthday for WEE WISDOM. 

Among the poems that were sent in for the WEE WISDOM 
Writers’ Guild -were several that expressed appreciation of 
WEE WISDOM. We enjoyed these very much, and while we did 
not have space to publish them in this issue we are printing 
them next month on a page by themselves. We also received 
a good table blessing and a good riddle. The table blessing 
is on page 23, and the puzzle is on page 42. The readers who 
made all these contributions, as well as those whose work ap- 
pears on the Guild pages, have been made members of the 
WEE WISDOM Writer’s Guild. 

Next, we want to express our appreciation to the writers 
of stories and songs and poems and to the artists who have 
helped with their work to make this birthday issue a lovely 
and an enjoyable one. 

September will bring school days, and a WEE WISDoM filled 
from cover to cover with stories and songs, and things to do 
that will help to make school days happy days. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3. 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Good Business, Unity Daily ‘Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies of Unity, Good Business, Unity Daily 
Word, and Youth, 15 cents; $1.50 a year; Weekly Unity, single copies, 5 cents; $1.00 a year. 
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“MY PRETTY SHEEP | 


By Gladys Macalister 


I saw some sheep up in the sky; 


I didn’t know that sheep could fly, 
But how else could they be so high— 


My pretty sheep? 


Jean—she's big—says she'll explain, 
My sheep are clouds to hold the rain; 


But as I look they change again 
To pretty sheep! 
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Top-o -the- World Town Elects a Mayor 


By ELEANOR BURKE FISCUS 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 

Top-o’-the-World Town is about to elect 
a mayor. Young Mr. John Hawthorne, a 
newcomer who is well liked, is running 
against Uncle Joel Eby. Mr. Hawthorne 
seems to be the favorite. Aileen and Alan 
Perry believe the people have forgotten all 
the good things Uncle Joel has done for 
them. They like Mr. Hawthorne, but they 
think the men should take turns at being 
mayor and that Uncle Joel should be first. 
Alan calls the children of the town together, 
and they promise to “boost” Uncle Joel. 
With three helpers Alan plans to print some 
handbills to be given to the voters on elec- 
tion day. The bills tell all the good things 
that Uncle Joel has done. One of the boys 


accidentally wrecks the hand press that the 
boys had set up in the attic of the Perry 
garage, and Alan says they will have to 
Election is only 


copy the bills by hand. 
two days off. 


Part II 

‘‘Look what I have!’’ Aileen 
popped up through the attic open- 
ing like a jack-in-the-box, and held 
a platterful of sugared doughnuts 
before the surprised workers. ‘‘I 
helped to make them for you,’’ she 
sang out, ‘‘and they are just out of 
the kettle.’’ 

There was a noisy scramble to- 
wards Aileen, and shouts of praise 
for the doughnuts, mingled with 
thanks for Aileen and Mrs. Perry. 
Between mouthfuls, the boys told 
Aileen of their plight. 

‘*We should have at least a thou- 
sand  handbills,’’ decided 
Aileen. ‘‘Those that are 

thrown down can _ be 

picked up and_ used 
again. Oh, I 


Aileen popped up 


through the attic open- 
ing like a jack-in-the- 
box 
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know something!’’ she beamed in 
sudden inspiration. ‘‘Let’s make 
up short rimes about Uncle Joel, 
in place of a list of his good deeds. 
Marian Gibbs will be just the one 
to make up the rimes. She is al- 
ways winning prizes at school for 
stories and poems. I’ll run right 
over and get her.”’ 

‘‘Three cheers for you, Aileen!”’ 
shouted the boys. ‘‘You’re a good 
scout.”’ 

Aileen returned with Marian in 
no time. 

“‘T need a little help,’’ said 
Marian, after she had sat silently 
thinking for some moments. ‘‘ What 
rimes with Top-o’-the- World 
Town ?”’ 

‘Clown, frown, gown, noun,”’ 
enumerated Billie, going through 
the alphabet. 

‘*Renown,’’ added Eugene. 

‘‘That’s it,’? said Marian, jump- 
ing up from the rickety table that 
held the wrecked printing press 
and other supplies. She read: 
‘‘At paving, Uncle Joel may not 

win renown, 
But he loves the children in Top- 
o’-the-World Town.”’ 

‘*Say! let’s use that first line all 
the way through,’’ cried Alan ex- 
citedly, ‘‘and put in different sec- 
ond lines. Now, let’s get to work.”’ 

When the rimes were completed, 
the work of copying them by hand 
on the bills began in earnest. By 
ten o’clock the finished ‘pile was 
growing slowly but surely. 

Kenneth dried his perspiring 
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hands on his overalls and looked at 
Alan with a woebegone expression. 
‘‘T can’t print another letter,’’ he 
announced. ‘Those words jump all 
over the rafters and walls every 
time I look up. Uncle Joel may not 
win children—paving may not love 
Uncle Joel—renown may——”’ 

too,’”’ interrupted Eugene, 
‘‘and oh, how I itch! Every time 
I get hot, I itch and itch and itch.”’ 

‘*Be still, you two,’’ commanded 
Alan. ‘There! listen to what I’ve 
printed; and it’s all your fault.”’ 
He laughed as he read: 

**At paving Uncle Joel may not win 
renown, 
But he itches and itches in our 
Top-o’-the-World Town.”’ 

Alan paused at a sudden thought. 

‘*Come on. Let’s go out to Uncle 
Joel’s and find out whether he 
wants to be mayor or not. This is 
a peck of work in case he doesn’t 
really want to be elected.”’ 

Uncle Joel Eby’s small acreage 
of land bordered that of Lew Old- 
field’s on the edge of town. The 
little group of six political dele- 
gates approached him under pre- 
tense of wanting his advice on a 
Fourth-of-July celebration. Uncle 
Joel stroked his chin thoughtfully. 
‘*Hadn’t thought much about the 
Fourth just yet,’’ he admitted. 

Alan winked at the others. ‘‘We 
only hope you won’t be too busy 
being mayor to help us with our 
plans.”’ 

‘*T’ll never be too busy doing any- 
thing to help the boys and girls of 
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Top-o’-the-World,”’ 
promised solemnly. 
**Do you really want to be may- 
, or?’’ piped up Billie in an innocent 
manner, as though the thought had 
just popped into his head. 
Uncle Joel’s eyes were looking 
far away as he answered: ‘‘ Yes, I 
want to be mayor. I’ve been want- 
ing to see a Swimming pool built in 
Top-o’-the-World Town for many 
vears: a free swimming pool, large 
\§ enough for all the grown folks and 
you younger ones too. Swimming 


Uncle Joel 


“T’ve been wanting to see a swimming pool built in 
Top-o’-the-World Town for many years.” 
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is a fine thing for every one.”’ 

The little group stood, 
wide-eyed and_ speechless 
with amazement; for of all 
things in the world, a swim- 
ming pool was the one thing 
that would make Top-o’-the- 
World Town perfect and 
complete. They had never 
dreamed that Uncle Joel was 
planning for one. Six pairs 
of eyes were shining in 
eager anticipation as Marian 
broke the silence. 

‘*If you were 
mayor, Uncle Joel, 
could you get us a 
swimming pool ?”’ 

‘*T think it probable 
that I could,’’ Uncle 
Joel replied confi- 
dently. 

Uncle Joel won- 
dered at the sudden 
departure of the six 
children. They 
seudded through his 
picket gate, scarcely stopping to 
wave at him through the curly 
clouds of dust their feet kicked up. 

“Isn’t Uncle Joel a—a——’”’ 
panted Kenneth, seeking the proper 
word to describe him. 

‘A peach,’’ supplied Aileen. The 
others nodded their heads in agree- 
ment. 

‘* What is it all about ?’’ wondered 
Mr. Perry, nodding towards the 
garage attic, on the second day that 
Aileen and Alan were late to din- 
ner. 
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‘‘They won’t tell me,’’ admitted 
Mrs. Perry, ‘‘but I think it has 
something to do with tomorrow’s 
election. Aileen and Alan have 
been asking dozens of questions 
concerning laws and elections and 
governments. They added two 
more children to the group in the 
attic today.”’ 

‘‘They are probably imitating us 
elders and having an election of 
their own,’’ guessed Mr. Perry. 
‘*By the way, it looks as though 
John Hawthorne will be our next 
mayor. Folks seem to be boosting 
him on account of his paving pol- 
icy. I am going to vote for 
Uncle Joel.”’ 
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two new helpers who had been 
drafted that morning. 

“We'll be back right after 
lunch,’’ they agreed as the band 
prepared to separate. ‘‘We hope 
Uncle Joel will be elected after the 
people read these little rimes.”’ 

know he will,’’ maintained 
Kugene in a firm voice. ‘‘My 
mother has told me how good 
thoughts go out into the world and 
make good things happen. Uncle 
Joel can’t help but win when the 
good thoughts of all the Top-o’-the- 
World children are working for 
him.”’ 


am I,’’ confided Mrs. 
Perry. ‘‘Uncle Joel deserves 
the honor of being our 
mayor, and no doubt we shall 
have a chance to vote for Mr. 
Hawthorne again sometime 
in the future.”’ 

‘*Al-an! Ai-leen!’’ Mr. 
Perry’s voice penetrated to 
the garage attic. 

Alan looked up from 
eounting handbills. 
‘*Shucks! time to eat again,”’ 
he objected. ‘‘We’ll finish 
the rest of the bills this after- 
noon, and divide them among 
the ones chosen at Oldfield’s 
grove this evening to distrib- 
ute them. If you girls 
hadn’t helped out, we never 
should have had _ them 
finished in time.’’ Alan 
smiled his approval at the 


“Good morning, Miss 
Morris. Please vote 
for our candidate.” 
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‘*You’re right,’’ agreed Alan. 
‘*Mother has taught Aileen and me 
about thoughts, too. This is a good 
time to try them out. They are a 
kind of law themselves. Send out 
good thoughts, and good things 
come back to you. I like to live in 
a world that works that way.”’ 

‘‘That sounds interesting,’’ ob- 
served Kenneth. ‘‘I’m going to try 
it. I suppose if you send out bad 
thoughts something unpleasant 
comes back. I’m going to be more 
careful of my thoughts after this.’’ 

Ai-leen!’’ 

‘Come on, Sis. Dad is calling 
again.’’ Alan and Aileen scrambled 
hastily down the attic ladder. 

At five o’clock that afternoon, 
Oldfield’s grove was the scene of a 
rousing meeting. Kenneth busied 
himself spreading the message of 
the law of good thoughts among the 
children. They listened eagerly 
and promised to help Uncle Joel 
with their thoughts. 

There were to be four polls, or 
voting places, and one boy and one 
girl would be selected for each 
place. Each would receive 125 
handbills to pass out. 

Eugene and Billie began to di- 
vide the bills for the fifth time. 
‘*Sixty-two, sixty-three,’’ droned 
Eugene. 

“It was sixty-five,’’ challenged 
Billie. 

“Tt was sixty-three,’’ argued 
Eugene. 

Marian, who stood near, scooped 
up the pile of bills in her hands. 
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T’ll count them myself,’’ she de- 
clared, and ran off to a far corner 
of the grove to be alone. 

‘Say, that law about good 
thoughts does work,’’ exulted 
Billie. ‘‘I was so tired of handling 
those bills that all the time I was 
counting I kept sending out the 
thought that some one would finish 
counting them, and now Marian has 
them.”’ 

**Yes, and that’s why you mis- 
counted,’’ retorted Eugene. 

The handbills were accurately 
divided at last, and given to the se- 
lected helpers. Then a big bonfire 
was built, for even vacation eve- 
nings are cool at Top-o’-the- World. 
The crowd gathered around the 
crackling blaze and sang school 
songs, then carefully put out the 
fire and scattered homeward. 

Miss Kate Morris was the first 
voter to arrive at voting place num- 
ber one on election morning. She 
was surprised to have Charles Dun- 
can greet her with a cheery smile. 
He gave her a handbill and said, 
‘‘Good morning, Miss Morris. 
Please vote for our candidate.”’ 

Miss Morris smiled and glanced 
carelessly at the handbill in her 
hand. She had quite definitely 
made up her mind to vote for Mr. 
Hawthorne. Her eye caught the 


word ‘‘birds.’’ Glancing again, she 
read carefully: 
‘At paving Uncle Joel may not win 
renown, 
But he taught us to love birds in 
Top-o’-the-World Town.”’ 
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“*So he did,’’ said Miss Morris 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Can you guess what 
kind of bird came to my bird bath 
early this morning, Charles?’’ 

Charles made three guesses and 
missed on each one. 

‘*A meadow lark,’’ beamed Miss 
Morris. ‘‘The gay fellow almost 
burst his vest feathers singing to 
me. I make a hobby of taking 
kodak pictures of the little feath- 
ered friends that visit my bird bath, 
and this is the first time I have no- 
ticed a meadow lark among my call- 
ers. They are shy creatures and 
usually avoid contact with people. 
He was in the midst of his song 
when I snapped his picture. I’ll 
show it to you some day.”’ 

Charles did not let the opportu- 
nity pass. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for 
Unele Joel,’’ he declared loyally, 
‘the meadow lark would probably 
have been afraid to come into our 
town. Uncle Joel taught us that 
birds are valuable helpers, and that 
they soon learn to know their 
friends and to trust them. I’ll be 
glad to see that picture, Miss Mor- 
ris, and I'll be glad to have you 
vote for Uncle Joel.”’ 

Miss Morris went inside the vot- 
ing place. ‘‘Truly,’’ she thought to 
herself, ‘‘Uncle Joel has been a 
friend to every one, and I’m glad 
Charles reminded me of it.’? She 
placed a big plain X in the square 
next to Uncle Joel’s name, and went 
home humming a little tune. 


A truck driver, stepping into vot- 
ing place number two, found him- 
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self accepting a handbill from 
brown-eyed Marjorie Morris. 

He read: 

‘‘At paving Uncle Joel may not 

win renown, 
But he started Fall Festival in 
Top-o’-the- World Town.’’ 

‘“‘That’s right, he did,’’ agreed 
the man, ‘‘and several years ago 
when I had no work, Uncle Joel 
gave me seeds to make a garden. 
The yield from it brought me 
enough money to keep my family 
all summer, besides twenty-five dol- 
lars in prizes at the Fall Festival. 
I had almost forgotten it, and I’m 
glad you reminded me.”’ 

‘*Please vote for Uncle Joel,”’ 
smiled Marjorie. 

‘“*T’ll do that,’’ the man assured 
her and, stepping inside, he placed 
a fat, sprawling X beside the name 
of Joel D. Eby. 

Alan, relieved of responsibility, 
hastened from one voting place to 
another. The handbills were going 
fast, and very few had been thrown 
aside. At voting place number 
three he stopped to chat with 
Donald Fisk. Donald’s supply of 
handbills was only a small handful 
now. 

‘*Want me to help a while?”’ of- 
fered Alan. 

‘**No,’’ decided Donald, ‘‘I’m not 
a bit tired.’’ The words were no 
sooner spoken than Donald changed 
his mind. ‘‘Yes, here, you take 
them.’ He pushed the bills into 
Alan’s hand, and ealled out as he 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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BY THE SEA 


By Marchette Gaylord Chute 


ln the Ocean the breakers 


Splash and shout 
And pick you up 

And toss you about, 
And turn you Over 

And roll you around 
Before you can get 

Your feet on the sround. 


And fellow cari Swim 
the grabs, 
So L stay on shore 


And look for crabs. 
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The Lost Letter 


By MARJORIE BRYAN MARTIN 


“T ET’S GO!” shouted Don Harper as 

he joined the group of boys at the 
end of the street. They started up the 
dusty road, talking and laughing as they 
went. 

“T wonder how many ball games have 
been played in Johnson’s pasture,” 
Peanut Jones remarked. 

“Thousands, I guess.” 
slapped his glove. 

“It isn’t Johnson’s pasture any 
more,” Don said. “We saw Mr. Bently 
moving in Saturday.” 

“Did you? What’s he like?” Peanut 
asked. 

“I didn’t see him very well. He’s 
tall and has white hair. Say, I’ll race 
you to the corner.” 

The two boys were off in a cloud of 
dust. By the time they reached the cor- 
ner of the pasture, the new owner of 
the farm was quite forgotten. 

The game started well. Billy Sloan 
knocked a home run the first thing, and 
Peanut did some splendid pitching. 

Don picked up the bat, hoping that 


Tom Wilson 


he would do as well as Billy; but before 
Peanut could throw the ball there was a 
shout. The boys stopped playing and 
turned towards a white-haired man who 
was waving his arms angrily at them. 

“Get out of here!” he shouted. “Didn’t 
you see that sign?” He pointed to a 
board that was nailed to a post farther 
up the fence. 

“No, we didn’t see it,” Don said. “We 
came through down below here.” 

“Well, the sign says, ‘No Trespass- 
ing,’ and you aren’t going to play here 
any more. Get out, now!” 

“We won’t hurt anything,” Don pro- 
tested. 

Without answering, the man picked 
up a stick and started forward. See- 
ing that it was useless to argue, the 
boys retreated to the fence and crawled 
under it. They did not say much until 
they reached a bend in the road, then 
everybody talked at once. 

“He’s mean!” 

“He hasn’t any business chasing us 
out.” 


[GET OUT OF HERE!" AE 
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“We weren’t hurting his old 
pasture.” 

The boys talked angrily for al 
several minutes. Then Billy = 
went back a little way. 


IMR BENTLY'S BIRDHOUSES | 


“He’s gone back to the house,” 
he reported. “Say! Let’s go 
down to the hollow and get a lot 
of those old tin cans and throw 
them over the fence. We'll 
teach him to spoil our fun!” 

“Let’s do,” the boys agreed. 
“We'll show him!” 

They hurried back up the road 
toward the hollow, which was 
across the road from the well- 
worn ball diamond. As they neared 
the “No Trespassing” sign, Don stooped 
suddenly and picked up something from 
the weeds at the side of the road. It 
was an envelope with the address some- 
what blurred. 

“Look! here’s a letter,” he exclaimed. 
“It’s addressed to Mr. Robert Bently. 
He must have dropped it.” 

“Let’s tear it up,” cried Billy. 

“And throw the pieces over with the 
cans,” some one else suggested. 

“No,” Don answered slowly, “it’s 
Mr. Bently’s letter, and he ought to have 
x.” 

“Oh, he’s mean!” Peanut protested. 

“TI think we ought to give it to him, 
anyway,” Don said soberly. 

“Yes, and have him chase us again 
with a stick,” Billy declared. “I’m not 
going.” 

“I’m not either,” chorused the rest of 
the boys. “Come on, throw it down, 
and let’s get the cans.” 

Don hesitated, looking from the let- 
ter in his hand to the boys. He did not 
like Mr. Bently, either, but he felt that 
Mr. Bently ought to have the letter. 

“It may be important,” he argued. 

“Oh, hurry up,” Billy urged. “I want 
to begin throwing cans into old Bently’s 
field!” 


WY 


[THE BOYS SHOUTED: 


“Maybe we ought not to do that,” Don 
spoke thoughtfully. “It’s his field, and 
I suppose he has a right to keep folks 
out of it if he wants to.” 

“Oh, come on! Let’s pay him back 
for his meanness.” 

“No,” Don said with decision. “I’m 
going to take this letter up to his house. 
You wait for me.” 

With the letter held tightly in his 
hand, he started up Mr. Bently’s lane, 
running to keep up his courage. 

No one was in sight as he crossed 
the porch. His heart beat fast as he 
knocked and waited. 

When the door finally opened, he was 
surprised to see that the man before 
him was not the one that had chased 
them from the field. 

“‘Here’s—here’s a letter for Mr. Ben- 
tly,” he stammered, holding it out. 

“Thank you.” The gentleman smiled 
as he took the letter. “I’m Mr. Bently. 
Where did you find it?” 

“You? Why—why——” 

As he told the kindly man how they 
had been chased from the field, Don 
forgot all about being afraid. 

“We thought, of course, that the man 
was you,” he finished. 

“No, that was my hired man. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Give It in the Garden 


By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


ie! YOU have a garden, and if your 
birthday comes in the summer, a 
garden party is a very delightful way 
of entertaining. Really, you do not even 
need the excuse of a birthday. 

You may send out invitations on 
cards. Perhaps you can decorate them 
yourself with water-color flowers. This 
verse can be used: 


Bright and cheery summer weather 
Calls for happy times together. 

So let’s spend some pleasant hours, 
In a garden sweet with flowers. 


Treasure Hunt 


Of course there is nothing like a hunt 
to start the party off merrily. Your 
“treasure” may be candy kisses, which, 
of course, should be wrapped in paraf- 
fin paper. Hide these about the garden. 
There will be a jolly scramble to see 
who can find the most. 


Garden Guessing Game 


Now for a quieter contest. Have 
ready some slips of paper, about two 
or three dozen, and on each slip have 
written some letter of the alphabet, leav- 
ing out K, Q, X, Y, and Z. Now have 
your guests seat themselves. You keep 
the slips. Explain that you will take 
up a slip, call the letter, and specify an 
object. The guests must name a garden 
object of the type that you specify, nam- 
ing one that begins with the letter called. 

For instance, hold up “R” and call, 


“R, flower.” Some one will quickly name 
“rose” and get the slip. Then keep on, 
as “E, vegetable,” and there may be the 
answer, “eggplant.” Name “C, bird,” 
and you will likely hear “crow.” If you 
say, “A, tree,” you will likely get “ash.” 
Whoever first calls a name correctly gets 
a slip and, when all the slips are used, 
whoever has the most slips gets a prize 
—perhaps a potted plant. 


Gardener and Tourists 


Now for another lively game. One 
player is chosen to be the gardener, and 
the others are tourists. Let a line, such 
as the edge of a path, be the garden wall. 
The gardener stands six feet back on one 
side, and the tourists stand that far 
back on the other. The tourists try to 
step into the garden without being 
caught, and the gardener calls: 


“Keep out of the garden that you see, 
Or you must stay and work for me.” 


Any tourist that is tagged becomes a 
gardener and helps catch other tourists 
until all are caught. 


Ringing Wreath 


How well can you toss a ball? Bor- 
row one of Mother’s embroidery hoops 
and hang it from the limb of a tree, 
and right in back of it suspend a bell. 
Have ready a soft rubber ball; and let 
the players stand some distance off and 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: We received so much good 
material this month for our guild pages that 
our judges had great difficulty in choosing 
the poems to be published. We think they 
have made a good selection, but we should 
like to have room to publish at least twice 
as many more. 

So many of our readers expressed the 
desire to choose their own subjects for their 
poems and stories that we have decided not 
to assign the subjects in the future. You 
may write about anything that you wish. 
Remember, though, that your work must be 
mailed three months ahead of the issue in 
which it is to appear. October work should 
reach us by the first day of August. No- 
vember work should reach us by Septem- 
ber 1. 

Poems and stories submitted for the guild 
pages must be strictly original and your 
own work. Give your full name, age, and 
address. The authors of the best three con- 
tributions are awarded one-year subscrip- 
tions to WEE WISDOM. Others whose work 
is published receive guild cards. Unused 
work is not returned, but we invite each 
reader to keep trying until he has had some- 
thing published. 


At the Seaside 
(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By Betty HART (9 years) 
Dryden, N. Y. 


When I was down beside the sea 
A wooden spade they gave to me, 
To dig the sandy shore. 


My holes were empty, like a cup; 
In every hole the sea came up 
Till it could come no more. 


Evening Song of the Orient 
(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By MARY FRANCES O’BERRY (13 years) 
Tampa, Fla. 
Peacefully go to thy rest, my child, 
For darkness is gathering fast. 
The great flock of sheep to the fold has 
returned, 
For the long, hot day has passed. 
And out from the North, from the forest 
deep, 
Comes the twitter of birdies, just going 
to sleep. 


Oh, hush thee, my baby, and rest thy 
sweet eye, 

For evening has passed and night draw- 
eth nigh. 

The wood dove is calling her babies to 
rest; 

And while cheerfully snuggling into 
their nest, 

They twitter a song as they go to sleep. 

"Tis this: “We love the night with rest 
so sweet.” 


And now, darling baby, in blankets so 
soft, 

Go, board the dream plane and with it 
go aloft; 

But come back to me, baby, at the peep 
of day, 

When the east skies are filled with bright 
colors gay. 

And now, as Mother Moon sheds moon- 
beams bright, 

My precious baby, good-night, good- 
night. 
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Words 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wisvom) 
By WINIFRED PAUL (9 years) 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Did you know that words 

Are living things? 

Breathing, 
Seething, 

With life? 
Like birds, 
They’ve wings; 
Each sings 

Of joy 

Or strife. 


The Brownies 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JOYCE KEELBACK (9 years) 
Prince Rupert, B. C. Canada 
In a little wood, 
Not far away, 
Live little brownies, 
Dancing all the day. 


Tripping round the toadstools, 

In and out of flowers; 
Chasing pretty sunbeams 

That come between the showers. 


A Friend 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By DOROTHY DROWN (10 years) 
Nevada, Mo. 


It was a lovely day in May, 

I decided to go out and play. 

A whirring sound came to my ear; 

I stopped and turned my head to hear. 
A friend indeed now met my eye; 

A pretty bluebird I did spy. 


You lovely bird with color of blue 
Have always said to me, “Be true.” 
And true to thee I’ll ever be 

While you are nesting in the tree. 

A dear little house I made, all new, 
Here in the bough for babes, and you. 
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Little Johnny Went to Town 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JANE LA REAH HArRIs (11 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 

She yanked him by the hand, lifted him 
off his feet, 

To make him hurry along as they crossed 
the street; 

She had a hundred things to do, 

And it was already half-past two. 


Little Johnnie closed his eyes and held 
on tight, 

But try as hard as ever he might, 

He couldn’t make his feet go fast 
enough; 

Oh, why was Mother so very rough? 


But maybe this wasn’t Mother at all, 

This strange lady looked so very tall. 

She never stooped to kiss him as Mother 
had, 

But was rushing him through the crowd 
like mad. 


And all these crazy people rushing by, 

They made Johnnie want to cry; 

They were all around him, and oh, how 
big they look! 

Just like the giants in his storybook. 


Then Mother finally put him on a car, 

And said, “Now, my darling, it isn’t 
fax.” 

She stooped to kiss him and held his 
hand, 

Now she was his Mother, the best in the 
land. 


Stars 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MARGARET CHILDS PRATT (8 years) 


Winnipeg, Canada 
Twinkling stars all shining bright, 
I love to see your rays at night. 
I sit beneath the big oak tree 
And watch you wink and laugh at me. 
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The Soft Bird Tunes 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By DELMER VIRTES SWANDER (6 years) 
Cushing, Okla. 
The soft bird tunes 
Are very sweet but very low; 
Make you think of violins playing. 
Oh, yet they seem so very slow. 


God's Dandelion 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By HILDA WOODARD (13 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 
I’m just a little dandelion, 
Growing ‘neath the sun. 
I’m not desired very much 
By really any one. 


I’m just a common little weed, 
Not wanted anywhere, 

But God created all good things, 
And I His love do share. 


The Little Fish 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


By BARBARA SLORAH (7 years) 
Pasco, Wash. 


A fish came swimming up to me 


And took some food from my hand. 


It went swish-swash into the sea, 
And swam away again. 


Next day a-walking by the shore, 
To my surprise I saw 

That little fish a-waiting for me, 
To have more food again. 


Roses 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By MARY THOMPSON (6 years) 
Edmonds, Wash. 
The roses are pink, 
They have many leaves, 
And they grow on the bushes 
Instead of the trees. 
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Sweet Memories 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By DOROTHY JEAN REYNOLDS (12 years) 


St. Helen, Wash. 
When I am old and feeble 
And nothing else can do, 
I’m going to depend on memory 
To keep me from getting blue. 


I’m starting now to fill it 
With things that’ll keep me glad; 

I want them all bright, clean, and joyful. 
I try to forget the bad. 


Searching the fields and the wildwood 
For most interesting lore, 

Learning the rare gems from our poets 
And adding them to my store. 


I sow each day some sunshine, 

Try some grieving heart to beguile; 
And Ill find my sweetest memories 

In the gladness of their smile. 


Cartagena 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By BETTY WHITE BARKER (10 years) 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. 
I live in Cartagena, 
A place down in the south. 
My home’s in Boca Grande; 
In English that’s “Big Mouth.” 


Down here in Cartagena, 
It’s very, very hot, 

And if you don’t stay in the shade, 
You burn an awful lot. 


Down here in Cartagena, 
The people Spanish speak; 
And if you can’t speak Spanish, 
Food is hard to seek. 


Down here in Cartagena, 
I like it for a while. 
But when I am back in the U.S. A., 
I’ll smile, and smile, and smile. 
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ELL, Boosters, here we are again, 
ready to set sail on our August 
voyage. What a nice, cool breeze 
springs up as our ship gets under way! 
Let’s find a shady spot on the ship’s 
deck and see what our Boosters are do- 
ing. Here they are, sitting in com- 
fortable deck chairs, sipping lemonade, 
and listening to our Captain, who is 
talking. Listen. 

“The best way to keep cool,” he is 
saying, “is to eat lightly, drink moder- 
ately of water and fruit juices, and keep 
calm. I have a game that I have been 
saving for just such a warm day. You 
may sit right where you are, to play it.” 

“Tell us about it,” urge the Boosters. 

“First,” the Captain begins, ‘““we must 
have three judges. Their names are 
Judge Good, Judge True, and Judge 
Worth-While. Next, we must choose 
a namer. The namer names some per- 
son or thing. Then he asks one of the 
players to say something that is good, 
true, and worth while about the person 
or thing he has named. The three judges 
decide whether the answer is satisfac- 
tory. If one or more of the judges say 
the answer is not satisfactory, the 
player does not score. 

“When a player has made three sat- 
isfactory answers, he gets to change 
places with the namer. When the namer 
receives three unsatisfactory answers 
he becomes a judge, and the first judge 
becomes a player. Thus all players have 
a chance to be both namer and judge. 
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“Now, let’s try it. Billy, you be the 
namer. Ruth, you are Judge Good. 
Anne May, you are Judge True. Harry, 
you are Judge Worth-While. The rest 
of you are players. Ready? Let’s go.” 

“All right,” Billy begins. “John, you 
tell us something about our Booster 
Club that is good, true, and worth 
while.” 

All is quiet a minute while John 
thinks. 

“T have it,” he announces. “Any child 
under fifteen years of age may join our 
Good Words Booster Club, by writing 
to the secretary for an application 
blank.” 

“T pronounce his answer good,” says 
Judge Good. 

“T pronounce his answer true,” says 
Judge True. 

“T pronounce his answer worth while,” 
says Judge Worth-While. 

John now has one good answer to his 
credit. The Captain takes out a paper 
and pencil and makes a circle after 
John’s name, and a check mark after 
Billy’s name. Billy tries again. 

“Mary Lou, you tell us something that 
is good, true, and worth while about hot 
weather.” 

That is difficult. Let’s hear what 
Mary Lou answers. 

“That’s not hard,” Mary Lou laughs. 
“Hot weather is good because we can 
wear light clothing and go swimming.” 
The judges quickly pronounce her an- 
swer correct. Billy will have to think 
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of something harder. He now has two 
check marks after his name. If he gets 
one more, he will lose his place. He 
tries again. 

“Ben, you tell us something good, true, 
and worth while about polliwogs.” 

Well, that is something to think about. 
We can see that the Boosters are going 
to be very careful what they say this 
month, if everything has to be good, 
true, and worth while. Anyway, the 
Captain’s game is worth while in hot 
weather. 

John has already told you how to 
join our Booster Club. For further in- 
formation, write the secretary, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dorothy’s poem, “Sweet Memories,” 
which she refers to, is published this 
month on the guild pages. Her expla- 
nation of the poem is so lovely that we 
want to share it with all our readers. 
Perhaps you, too, have some memory 
fairies. 

Dear WEE WIspoM: I sent you a poem 
entitled “Sweet Memories.” Now I think 
it is only fair to Grandmother to explain 
the history of that poem; besides I want 
other children to meet Grand- 
mother’s fairies. 

I had the _ dearest 
grandmother. Of course 
she was not the dearest 
grandmother to you be- 
cause she wasn’t your 
grandmother and you 
didn’t know her; but to 
me she was the dearest 
grandmother the 
world. She was para- 
lyzed for some time be- 
fore she died, and I used 
to feel sorry for her ly- 
ing there all day with nothing 
to do and shut away from all 
the big, glad out-of-doors. I used to bring 
her flowers and sprays of green, and she 
would kiss me and hold me close. 

The strangest thing to me was that she 
was always happy. She smiled often and 
seemed to be talking to herself. Sometimes 
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she laughed out loud. We children used to 
wonder, and to say, “Grandmother is talk- 
ing with the fairies.” 

Hearing us one day, she called me to her 
bedside, and putting her one good arm 
around me she told me all about it. The 
fairies she talked to were memory fairies, 
she said, that she made friends with when 
she was a little girl. She said they came to 
entertain her now and to help her spend 
the dull hours. They were fairy memories 
of her past, and she let only the good ones 
come. She said that when she was playing 
with her memory fairies, things often came 
back to her that she had forgotten and that 
sometimes they were so funny they made 
her laugh out loud. 

They were memories of all the things 
she had done, all the good things others had 
done for her, the funny things that had 
happened, and beautiful poems, scenes, and 
pictures; and the memory fairies kept them 
alive and brought them back to live over 
and keep her happy. 

Grandmother told us all about those fair- 
ies and how to make friends with them and 
to get them to help us fill our memory store- 
house. We enjoyed her memory fairies 
and learned that we too could play and talk 
with grandmother’s fairies. Now they are 
helping me to fill my storehouse.—Dorothy 
Jean Reynolds. 


Our words have power to make us 

and other persons happy or 
unhappy. When we speak 
only words of love and 
joy, we bring happi- 
ness into our own lives 
and into the lives of 
those about us. 


Dear Secretary: I have 
tried very hard to keep 
my pledge this month. 
Just being a new mem- 
ber, I will try harder this 
coming month. Some- 
times I wanted to say unkind 
words, but I thought of The 
Faith. In school when 


Prayer of 
there is something hard, I say The 
Prayer of Faith over and over, and it 
helps me very much. I will try harder this 
coming month to keep my pledge.—Ruth 
Stautzenberger. 
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We rejoice with you in the good that 
has come to you, Lois. Quite a number 
of our WEE WISDOM readers have Pros- 
perity banks in which they save for their 
subscriptions to our magazine. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first monthly 
report. The Prayer of Faith has helped me. 
Last week I felt very ill. Mother thought 
I had scarlet fever. 1 prayed to God. The 
doctor said I did not have anything. I think 
the prayer averted this disease. 

I also think the prayer has earned me 
a place in my Girl 
Scout troop, be- 
cause I have just 
been appointed pa- 
trol leader. I find 
that although I 
think good 
thoughts it is often 
hard to keep the 
first part of the float, 
pledge. I hope to 
overcome this dif- 


sky; 
ficulty. I like the inky clouds that roar, 
And make the flashing light- 


Do any of the 
other Boosters have 
a Unity prosperity 
bank? I enjoy put- 
ting my coin in 
each very 
much.—Lois Conley. 


ning fly. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Mildred Allen: prayers for help with her 
lessons next term; Nellie Soward: prayers 
for health for her father and prayers for 
the rest of her family; Sadie Mae Jones: 
help with her lessons next term; Louise 
Martyn: success for her local club; Mar- 
garet Watcyn Price: help with school work 
next term; Bessie Charlotte Nott: prayers 
for success; Constance Pitts: prayers to 
control her temper; Gertrude Gunther: 
prayers to keep the Booster pledge; Marie 
Bradway: prayers for her mother to find 
her lost wedding ring; Mary Ada Driscoll: 
prayers; Dorothy Zampa: prayers to be bet- 
ter and more grateful; Norma Jones: suc- 
cess for her father; Power Tom West: 
prayers; Cromwell J. Wokoma: prayers; 
Margaret Lonnelle Shaffer: prayers for 
health; Margaret Van Orman: prayers for 
health for her mother, and for herself suc- 
cess in school work next term. 
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Clouds 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I like the fleecy clouds that 


Like fairy ships, across the 
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Perfect health is our Father’s will for 
all His children. Prayer helps us to ex- 
press that will. 


Dear Boosters: I say The Prayer of Faith 
when I am sick. My little brother is almost 
always well, but one day he got sick. I was 
reading WEE WISDOM to him, and saw The 
Prayer of Faith. I said it for him, and he 
was well the next day.—F rances Freitag. 


Our editors are always glad to know 

that WEE WISDOM is adding joy and in- 

terest to the lives 

—— of its readers. 

Thank you for 

your good letter, 
James. 


| 
Dear Secretary: 
I have been read- 
| ing WEE WISDOM 
for five months, 
/ and it is quite a 
| pleasure to me. I 
say prayer 
many times a day. 
It helps me in my 
school work. This 
| is my fourth letter 
to you. — James 
Martin. 


Well, Boosters, we hope that August 
is the very best vacation month you 
have ever had. Have a happy day, ev- 
ery day until next month. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Margaret Lonnelle Shaffer, Sioux City, 
Iowa; May Ireland (13 years), 54 Trough- 
ton Terrace, Ulverston, Lancs., England; 
Gertrude Gunther (12 years), Box 166, 
Bethany, Okla.; Lois Lucille Legg (13 
years), Donovan, Ill.; Frieda Maxine Se- 
ward (13 years), Donovan, IIl.; Elizabeth 
Bosworth (13 years), 6432 Fairfield Ave., 
Berwyn, Ill.; Beatrice van Selm, Reitz, O. 
F. S., P. O. Box 58, South Africa; Elsa 
Marshall, 171 Tragarete Road, Wood Brook, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Cromwell 
J. Wokoma, St. Saviour’s School, Buguma 
via Degema, Nigeria, W. Africa; Emanuel 
Labor, 41 Westmoreland St., Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, W. Africa. 
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Parachutes 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


When an aviator is forced to jump 
from a damaged airplane and succeeds 
in floating safely to earth, dangling 
from his parachute, he becomes a mem- 
ber of the famous Caterpillar Club. 
What a funny name for a club! But, 
you see, a real parachute is made of silk. 
The silkworm, which is really a caterpil- 
lar, makes the tiny threads we call silk. 
That is the way the club got the name 
Caterpillar Club. 

Few of you will perhaps ever use a 
real parachute, but you can have fun 
playing with small, homemade ones. 
When your daddy was a boy he probably 
used to make parachutes from large 
handkerchiefs, by tying pieces of string 
a foot long to the four corners. He 
fastened the lower ends of the string 
together and tied them to a small stone 
or other weight. Starting at the center 
of the handkerchief, he rolled the para- 


chute into a tight ball, the weight, of 
course, being on the outside. When 
thrown as high into the air as possible, 
the handkerchief would unroll and, fill- 
ing with air, would float gently to the 
ground. A rolled parachute, flipped into 
the air with a stick, will go much higher 
than one thrown by hand, and with less 
effort. 

A “chute” with eight shroud lines, 
as in figure 1, looks more regular, and 
is easily made. Cut a round piece of 
cloth, about a foot across, using a pot 
lid as a pattern. Fold into eight equal 
parts and cut the edges, as shown in fig- 
ure 2. Tie lines to the eight corners 
and join the other ends to a not-too- 
heavy weight. If the weight is very 
heavy, the parachute will drop too fast 
to unfurl. 

If there is an open park close by, or 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Some of you probably have a large 
collection of stamps by now. When I 
say large I mean a thousand or more 
stamps; for when you have gathered 
that many stamps you are not a begin- 
ner any longer. By this time you can 
easily see that it would be a big task to 
collect a copy of every stamp that has 
been printed. No one today has a col- 
lection with every single variety of 
stamp in it, nor is it likely that any one 
ever will have such a collection. 

Instead of attempting this almost im- 
possible job, collectors do what is known 
as specializing; that is, they work to get 
a complete collection of one kind of 
stamp. There is almost no end to the 
number of subjects in which one may 
specialize. 

Older collectors often limit their col- 
lections to one country or perhaps to 
the colonies of a single nation. United 
States specialists naturally are common 
in our country, whereas the stamps of 
the vast British Em- 
pire hold an attrac- 
tion for the Eng- 
lishman. Some peo- 
ple like to collect 
the many - colored 
stamps of the 
French colonies, and 
others find those of 
the warlike South 
American republics 
by far the most fas- 
cinating. Other peo- 
ple interested in the 
hobby of philately 
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(do you remember what that big word 
means?) have collected stamps issued 
for a certain purpose. Air-mail stamp 
collections have become very popular in 
the last few years. Specially marked 
envelopes (or covers) that are sent on 
a first flight over a new air-mail route 
are a part of these collections. Other 
specialized collections of this sort can 
be made by saving charity or semipostal 
stamps, or by saving just commemora- 
tive stamps. Some collectors of United 
States stamps have specialized still fur- 
ther and saved only precanceled stamps. 
Precanceled stamps are those which you 
find canceled by the name of a city be- 
tween two black bars. 

Many boys and girls like to make their 
collection according to what is pictured 
on the postal paper. Perhaps you would 
like to collect pictures of buildings, or 
of boats, or of wild beasts. Stamps 
furnish pictures of almost any subject. 
You can keep a fine menagerie between 
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the covers of your stamp album. Plants 
and flowers, railroad trains, portraits 
of rulers, beautiful scenery, all are just 
begging some one to specialize in them. 
If you want to do so, you should have no 
trouble finding something to specialize 
in. Rather you will have a hard time 
deciding which subject to choose. 


The stamps pictured on this page 
would go well in different specialized 
collections. No group of animal stamps 
would be complete without the famous 
Nyassian “giraffe” stamp. If you want 
to collect buildings, the beautiful Cana- 
dian Parliament buildings should be 
among the first in your book. 

On the stamp of the Mozambique 
Company we find a fine tobacco planta- 
tion awaiting the collector of postage- 
stamp plants, while the Iceland air-mail 
triangle has a most interesting bird as 
its decoration. 

Do not be in a hurry to start specializ- 
ing. Think it over carefully; then pick 
several subjects that interest you, and 
try to get those stamps especially. Grad- 
ually you will find out what one of your 
specialties is your favorite. 

Just because you are specializing, do 
not neglect your general collection. 
Whenever you can add to it do so, of 
course; for no matter how much you 
may specialize, you will still get lots 
of fun from all kinds of stamps and 
from watching your album fill up. 


Table Blessing 


By KATHLEEN ALICE HAVENS (10 years) 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


La Mesa, Calif. 


For the food we’ve had today, 

For Thy protection in our play, 
For our health and parents dear, 
Heavenly Father, we thank Thee. 
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Top-o -the- World Town Elects 


a Mayor 
(Continued from page 10) 
ran down the street: “Be back in a min- 
ute. I want to get an ice cream cone.” 

“That makes the third cone he’s had 
this morning,” said Marilyn Meyers, his 
coworker. “Why do you suppose he 
was in such a hurry?” 

Alan turned around to stand against 
the building that was voting place num- 
ber three. As he did so he bumped into 
a voter. “Here, sir, please vote for our 
candidate,” he said in a loud, important 
voice. Looking up, Alan gazed straight 
into Uncle Joel Eby’s eyes. 

“What’s this? What’s this?” sput- 
tered Uncle Joel as he read the handbill 
that Alan had handed him. 

“At paving Uncle Joel may not win re- 
nown, 
But he itches and itches in Top-o’-the- 
World Town.” 
(To be ended next month) 


The Lost Letter 


(Continued from page 13) 
tell him to keep people out, but I didn’t 
mean to spoil any ball games. I'll have 
to explain to him. You see, I’m studying 
birds, and don’t want hunters shooting 
them. Come in, and I’ll show you the 
bird houses I have been making.” 

Fifteen minutes later, when Don went 
back to the boys, he ran so fast that 
they thought he must have been chased 
again. 

“No, no!” he panted. “Mr. Bently is 
fine.” And he told them about his visit. 
“Just think!” he ended. “He says that 
if we want to do it, all the boys and 
girls around here may belong to a bird 
club and meet at his house.” 

The boys shouted. 

“I guess that’s better than throwing 
cans into his pasture,” Peanut declared, 
and the boys all agreed with him. 


LH 
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uppy found! 


By Katherine Pollock, 


“You darling 
little fuzzy- 
wuz.” 


Dollie Jane was lying in the sun 
on the back lawn. Oo-ooh, it was 
nice to lie still. She had just come 
home from playing ‘‘Run, Sheep, 
Run,’’ and her legs were tired from 
running so fast. 

‘‘Mm-mm!’’ she groaned lazi- 
ly. Somebody was pulling at the 
sash of her dress. It probably was 
Gordie, her little brother. ‘‘ Mm- 
mm!’’ she said again, but he kept 
on pulling. 

‘*Go away!”’ she said, laughing, 
because she knew that he was on- 
ly teasing. Then Gordie gave a 
hard pull and the sash came un- 
done. Dollie Jane sat up. She 
was going to give Gordie a good 
tickling for disturbing her. 

‘Why, why!’’ Dollie Jane was 
so surprised that at first she could 
only stare with her mouth open. 

Gordie was not pulling at her 
sash at all! It was a puppy! 

darling little fuzzy- 
wuzz,’’ she said, stooping to rum- 
ple his little fat body. 

‘‘Rr-ow,’’ he said in a funny 
little bark, and ran around the 
blue spruce tree. 


Dollie Jane chased him, and 
when she caught him she picked 
him up in her arms and hugged 
him. He was as cuddly as a teddy 
bear, but much softer—and alive! 
Dollie Jane loved live things best. 

The puppy tried to lick her face. 
‘*You love!’’ she said hugging him 
again. ‘‘T shall call you Cuddles.”’ 
Then she looked around. It had 
not occurred to Dollie Jane till that 
instant, that although Cuddles was 
in her own yard he was not her dog. 
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Where had he come from? She 
ran with him all over the lawn and 
even looked in the flower beds and 
the vegetable garden, but there was 
no one there at all. 

‘*Well, I guess I found you,’’ she 
said to Cuddles who was pulling 
now at the collar of her dress. Oh, 
he just couldn’t belong to anybody 
but her—she loved him too much! 

No matter how often Dollie Jane 
told herself that Cuddles was hers 
because she had found him in her 
own yard, something inside her 
kept saying, ‘‘ No, little puppies be- 
long to some one. They don’t drop 
into a yard out of the air.”’ 

Finally, the thing inside bothered 
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“Come along, 
you ol lion 
tamer!” 


Dollie Jane so much that she de- 

cided to talk to Mother about it. 
She shut Cuddles inside the shed 

and told him not to be afraid of the 

dark ; that she would be right back. 
Mother was in the living room, 

reading. Without even looking up 
from her book, Mother knew 
that Dollie Jane was there, al- 
though Dollie Jane had not made 
the least bit of noise. 

‘*Hello, Little Chicken,’’ said 
Mother, mussing Dollie Jane’s 
hair as Dollie Jane had mussed 
Cuddles’s. 

‘*Mother!”’ 

**Yes, dear.”’ 

‘*Are finders keepers ?’’ 

**What do you mean, dear?”’ 

‘“Well—if I found a—a penny 
in my own yard—lI mean, pocket 
—would it be all right to keep 
it?” 

course.”’ 

Mother had said that it was all 
right, but still Dollie Jane was 
not satisfied. ‘‘I mean—if I 
knew that I hadn’t put the penny 
there myself.’’ 

‘*Well——”’ Mother looked up 
from her book, ‘‘yes, I’d say that 
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it was all right to keep it, if you had 
tried very hard first to find the own- 
er, and couldn’t.’’ 

“Thank you, Mother,’’ sighed 
Dollie Jane, feeling much better. 

‘‘What’s the matter dear? Are 
you sighing because you found a 
penny?’’ Mother laughed as she 
turned back to her book. 

‘*N-no,’’ said Dollie Jane, hurry- 
ing out for fear that Mother might 
ask more questions. 

Dollie Jane searched through the 
whole yard again, and even looked 
under the dried-up rhubarb leaves, 
although she knew that that was 
silly. She giggled. Nobody that 
owned a dog would be hiding un- 
der a rhubarb leaf. 


‘*Well, that’s done.’’ 


Now she 
would look on the street. 


On. the strip of grass outside the 


“Are—are shepherd- 
dog puppies big, tall 
ones with long white 
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fence, Chickie Sherman and Alec 
and Paulie and Amos Wing were 
playing mumble-the-peg. 

‘*T’ve—there’s a puppy in our 
yard,’’ Dollie Jane said to Chickie. 
Dollie Jane liked Chickie very 
much because he gave her rides on 
the handlebars of his bicycle. 

‘‘Let’s see it,’? Chickie said, 
jumping up. Chickie loved dogs. 
He had told Dollie Jane that he 
was saving up his pennies and nick- 
els now to buy one. 

‘‘Come along,’’ said Dollie Jane, 
feeling very important. 

‘*May I come too, Dollie Jane ?”’ 
asked Alec. 

‘“Me too! 
others. 

‘*All of you.’’ Dollie Jane held 
the gate open for them. 

Dollie Jane ran ahead and let 
Cuddles out of the 
shed. He jumped all 
around her and 
wagged his little tail 
joyously. Dollie Jane 
was proud to have the boys see that 
Cuddles knew her. 

‘““Why! he’s a genuine police 
pup,’’ said Chickie, all excitement. 
‘*Come here, come here, you little 
frisker!’’ he said to Cuddles. 

Dollie Jane was afraid that he 
might hurt the puppy, but when 
Chickie caught him, he mussed the 

puppy just as tenderly as 
Dollie Jane had. 

Jumpin’ rabbits! but he’s 
smart. Up, sir! up!’’ Chickie 
said to Cuddles, and putting a 


Me too!’’ said the 


hair ?” 
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finger under Cuddles’s forepaws, he 
helped the puppy to stand on his 
hind legs. Then Chickie pulled his 
finger forward and coaxed Cuddles 
to walk along on two legs. Then 
quickly he pulled his finger away, 
and Cuddles walked a few steps 
alone before he dropped again on 
four legs. 

‘“‘Whee! Put him in a circus! 
Good dog!’’? Everybody was shout- 
ing at once. The boys and Dollie 
Jane were so excited that they could 
not keep still. They ran all over 
the lawn, chasing Cuddles and one 
another, until Alec’s sister called 
from the gate that he was to come 
home and wash for dinner. 

“‘Doll, where are you going to 
keep him for the night?’’ Chickie 
asked her. 

the shed.”’ 


‘*Hmm,’’ Chickie shook his head 
disapprovingly. ‘‘Not enough air. 
He might smother.”’ 

**T’ll leave it open a teeny bit.’’ 

‘*Well—yes. But you know, 
Doll,’? he said earnestly, ‘‘that 
shed’s too close to the house. Little 
pups like this are liable to howl the 
first few nights and keep the whole 
family awake.”’ 

Dollie Jane was frightened. No- 
body in the family must know about 
Cuddles—at least not yet. ‘‘ What’ll 
I do, Chickie?’’ she asked, worried. 

“*T’ll tell ‘you what, Doll. 
take him home and feed him and 
make him a bed out of some potato 
sacks in our old barn. If he yells 
in the night there, he’ll be too 
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far from our house to be heard.”’ 

thanks!’’ she said grateful- 
ly, ‘‘but, you see, Chickie, he’s— 
he’s not really mine—exactly.’’ 

*‘Don’t worry. I’ll be mi-ighty 
careful of him. Jumpin’ rabbits! 
I’m glad to do it for you, Dollie 
Jane,’’ he assured her. ‘‘Come 
along, you ol’ lion tamer !’’ Chickie 
picked Cuddles up in his arms and 
carried him home through the back 
garden, because the old, empty barn 
in his yard faced the alley. 

Finally dinner was over. Some- 
how, Dollie Jane had not been a bit 
hungry for it—not even for the 
watermelon. She went into the liv- 
ing room and got out her drawing 
book and crayons. Dollie Jane 
loved to color pictures. The one she 
chose was Puss-in-Boots holding a 
big sack. ‘‘I’ll make his coat red,”’ 
she decided, and picked up the red 
crayon. But for some reason all 
the fun of drawing was gone. She 
felt heavy inside, and a little bit 
like crying, although she did not 
hurt anywhere. 

‘*Hello, Bob!’’ said Father, and 
jumped up to bring forward a 
chair for Mr. Condon. Mr. Condon 
was Father’s best friend and he 
lived two houses down the street 
from them, next to Chickie Sher- 
man’s house. He had a little girl 
too; but Penny was almost a baby, 
only as big as Gordie who already 
was fast asleep. 

Mr. Condon gave Dollie Jane’s 
hair a friendly pull as he went by 
her, where she sat coloring beside 
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Mother’s chair. Dollie Jane smiled 
up at him. Mr. Condon always 
brought her chocolates whenever 
he had been away on a trip; and 
last Easter he had sent her and 
Gordie a big Easter basket. But 
Dollie Jane liked him mostly be- 
cause Father and Mother laughed 
so much when he was there. 


are Alice and Penny?”’ 
Mother asked, putting down her 
book. Alice was Mrs. Condon’s 
name. 


‘*Worn out,’’ said Mr. Condon. 

“‘Oh, I’m sorry. It has been a 
hot day,’’ Mother said. 

‘*No, it’s not the heat. Alice had 
a hard day of it trying to quiet 
Penny. I bought the baby a pup 
yesterday, a Belgian shepherd dog, 


and he took it into his doggie mind 
to wander off this morning. Poor 
little Pen was so heartbroken that 
she wept all afternoon, and cried 
herself to sleep this evening with- 
out eating a mouthful of dinner.’’ 

‘Poor baby,’’ said Mother. Dol- 
lie Jane knew how it hurt Mother 
to hear Gordie cry. 

Dollie Jane went on coloring 
Puss-in-Boots’s coat sleeve, but the 
erayon shook and she could not 
keep inside the lines. This was 
awful! Was it her fault that sweet 
little Penny had cried so hard? Oh, 
she hoped not! All of a sudden 
Dollie Jane was frightened at 
what she had done. 

Chickie had said that Cuddles 
was a police dog, and not a shep- 
herd. ‘‘Are—are ;shepherd-dog 
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puppies big, tall ones with long 
white hair?’’ asked Dollie Jane. 
She wished hard that Mr. Condon 
would say yes—or that it was any 
other kind of dog but one like Cud- 
dles. 

‘‘No, sweet thing.’’ Mr. Condon 
smiled down at Dollie Jane. 
‘‘They’re little fat rascals. This 
one looked for all the world like a 
brother to Penny’s brown teddy 
bear.”’ 

Something jumped inside Dollie 
Jane. It was Cuddles, no doubt 
about it! She had to hold her 
breath to keep from bursting into 
tears. 

‘*Well, I’ll be going,’’ Mr. Con- 
don said. ‘‘I want to have another 
look around before I turn in, to see 
if I can find the pup. He couldn’t 
have wandered far—his legs are too 
short.’’ Mr. Condon got up. 

‘Good luck to you!”’ said Father. 

“Oh, he’s around somewhere. 
What I'll dislike most will be to see 
poor little Pen’s teary face if he’s 
still missing in the morning.”’ 

Dollie Jane jumped up to go to 
her room. She was sure that if she 
stayed another minute she would 
cry right before them all. 

‘*Good night, Dollie Jane,’’ Mr. 
Condon called to her as she hurried 
up the stairs. ‘‘Let me know if you 
see anything of a little fuzzy pup 
around.”’ 

By the time Mother came up to 
her room, Dollie Jane was already 
undressed and in bed. She had 
washed the tears and hotness off 
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her face with cold water, so 
that Mother would not guess 
that she had been crying. 

““What a good girl,’’ said 
Mother happily. ‘‘Sleepy?’’ 
she asked as she bent over to 
kiss Dollie Jane. 

*‘Uh-huh,’’ said Dollie 
Jane, afraid she would cry 
again if she said a word. 

‘“Well, good night, dar- 
ling.’? Mother turned out the 
light and closed the door. 

A million years—it seemed 
to Dollie Jane—she had been 
lying in bed trying to fall 
asleep, but could not. No 
matter where she hid her 
head, under the covers or un- 
der the pillow, she could not 
hide from the terrible thing she 
had done. It was — yes, it 
really was—stealing! Dollie Jane 
shook when she thought of that. 
She got out of bed. She had to do 
something. She opened the door in- 
to the hall. It was very dark and 
very quiet. Everything looked 
strange and queer. The friendly 
big chair that she often sat in to 
read seemed like an angry old witch. 


Dollie Jane stepped back into her 
room. Should she call Mother? 
‘*Mother!’’ she called, but her voice 
did not sound very loud, and, be- 
sides, if Mother should come, Dollie 
Jane would have to tell her that she 
had stolen! Oh! she couldn’t— 
Mother was too sweet. At least she 
could not tell until she had tried 
to make things right. 
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“Ee-ow!” barked 
Cuddles, run- 


ning out 


‘“*T’ll get the puppy and take it 
back,’’ she decided. Yes, that was 
the thing to do. Then Mother would 
not be so unhappy about it. 

Dollie Jane stepped out into the 
hall. Her knees shook, but she made 
herself not look at the angry old 
witch chair when she went by it. 
She hurried down the stairs. 

The back door was always un- 
locked, so all that she had to do was 
to open it. When she looked out 
into the dark her heart jumped, 
and she thought maybe she should 
take the puppy home tomorrow. 

‘*No, you have to do it now,’’ she 
told herself. ‘‘You might sleep 
late, and Penny will ery again if 
Cuddles isn’t there!’’ 

So Dollie Jane bit down hard on 
her teeth and walked out into the 
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night. She took a deep breath and 
ran through the garden, and down 
the alley to Chickie’s barn. 

When she got to the barn and put 
out her hand to open the barn door, 
something cold and soft fell against 
the back of her legs! Dollie Jane 
stopped stiff and still—except for 
her heart, which knocked about in- 
side her chest. 

Very slowly she looked around. 
There was nothing there. She 
looked closer. ‘‘Silly!’’ she giggled. 
It was only her own nightie which 
the wind had blown against her legs. 

As she pulled and pulled to open 
the door of the barn where they all 
played show sometimes, Dollie 
Jane was suddenly frightened. 
What, if when she opened the door, 
a great black dog, big as a horse, 
should jump out at her instead of 
little Cuddles! The barn was big. 

She closed her eyes and pulled 
again, harder. ‘‘Pung!’’ said the 
door as it came open. ‘‘Ke-ow!’’ 
barked Cuddles, running out and 
licking her bare feet. 

“You darling!’’ cried Dollie 
Jane, taking him into her arms. 
She was not frightened now—not 
when she had soft, warm little 
Cuddles with her. 

Dollie Jane was at the Condon 
door before she knew it. She pushed 
the bell and waited. Cuddles licked 
her neck. ‘‘ You cunningest, sweet- 
est puppy in all the world,’’ said 
Dollie Jane, squeezing him. ‘‘Oh, 
how I wish you were really mine!”’ 

The porch light went on, and she 
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heard a key turn in the lock. When 
the door opened she saw Mr. Con- 
don’s head, looking sleepy. 

“Who? What! Jumping rab- 
bits! as Chickie would say. What 
are you doing here at this hour?”’ 

‘“The puppy—I found him.”’ 

‘‘Why, where did you find him? 
You haven’t been out looking for 
him all night!’’ Mr. Condon gasped. 

**N-no, I found him in our back 
yard this afternoon,’’ said Dollie 
Jane. ‘‘He-he was so sweet I didn’t 
look very hard for his owner. But 
I didn’t want Penny to cry any 
more so—so I got him out of Chick- 
ie’s barn.’’ Dollie Jane wished Mr. 
Condon would hurry up and scold 
her. If she had to stand there much 
longer, she would be sure to ery 
right before him. 

**You’re a brave little girl,’’ was 
what he said. He put Cuddles in 
the hall and closed the door. Then 
he picked Dollie Jane up and set 
her on his shoulder. ‘‘I’ll take you 
home,”’ he said. 

‘*VYou—you believe I didn’t know 
who the owner was—that I didn’t 
know it was Penny’s dog—don’t 
you?”’ 

‘‘Of course I believe it! And I 
know a dandy way to prove it. As 
soon as the pet shop is open tomor- 
row, I’m going down to get this 
puppy’s twin brother, as a present 
for a brave little girl that I know, 
called Dollie Jane.”’ 

**Oh, Mr. Condon!’’ was all that 
Dollie Jane could say, she was so 
thrilled. 
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Gideon Learns Courage 
LESSON 5, JULY 30, 1933 


This month we have learned the sto- 
ries of two courageous men, Joshua and 
Caleb, and one brave woman, Deborah. 
God sometimes chooses those who are 
fearful, to do great tasks for Him. One 
need not necessarily be brave, but one 
must be able to follow a’command in 
spite of his fear, if he is to do great 
work. For today’s lesson, we have the 
story of a man whom God had to tell 
over and over again that He would be 
with him before the man had courage to 
obey. This man was Gideon, and you 
will find his story in Judges 6:11-16; 
7:1-8. 

In the lesson about Caleb we learned 
that God never asks a person to do more 
than it is possible for him to do. When 
God first called upon Gideon to lead His 
people against their enemies, Gideon 
was filled with doubt and fear. He told 
God that his family was the poorest in 
their tribe and that he was the one of 
least importance in his father’s house. 
God knew that Gideon could do the task 
he was asked to do if he could overcome 
his fear; so He said to Gideon, “Surely 
I will be with thee.” 

When Gideon began to choose the men 
who were to help him overcome the en- 
emy, Jehovah told him to have the men 
go down to the water and drink. Only 
those who dipped the water up in their 
hands and drank from their hands were 
chosen. You say, “What a funny way 
to choose an army!” Those of you who 
like to go on picnics and camping trips 


know that running water may have in- 
sects and trash in it. Those men who 
dipped the water up in their hands 
where they could see that it was clear 
showed that they were wise and careful. 
The other men were not. Gideon needed 
wise, careful men, so he separated those 
men from the others and took them with 
him to do God’s work. 

The story of Gideon has two lessons 
for us. The first lesson is that while God 
has glorious things that those who are 
brave and strong may do He also can 
help those who are fearful to overcome 
their fears and to serve Him nobly. The 
second lesson is one in using wisdom. 

Not all of us are naturally brave, but 
with God’s help fearful ones can over- 
come their fears. A good thought for 
this week is: 

I trust God at all times, and I am un- 
afraid. 


Ruth the Loyal 
LESSON 6, AUGUST 6, 1933 


For today’s lesson we want you to 
read from your Bible the beautiful story 
of Ruth and her love for and loyalty to 
Naomi. You will find it in Ruth 1:8, 
16-18. Perhaps Mother will read the 
story with you. 

Naomi and her husband left Judea 
because there was a famine in that coun- 
try. They went to live in Moab. Their 
two young sons married Moabite girls. 
After a time the father and the two 
sons died, leaving Naomi with two 
Moabite daughters-in-law. The people 
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of Naomi’s country were 
not always friendly with 
the people of Moab. Naomi 
was without money, in a 
strange land, so she decided 
to return to Judea. She 
loved her daughters-in-law 
and they loved her. Their 
hearts were very sad when 
they came to part. 

There are two kinds of 
friends: those who love and 
are loyal to their friends, 
and those who love their 
friends but love themselves 
and their own comfort and 
pleasure more. Naomi 
found that one of her 
daughters -in-law, Ruth, 
loved her and was loyal to 
her, but that Orpha loved 
her own comfort and happiness more 
than she loved Naomi. Ruth clung to 
Naomi and went with her into a strange 
land, among strange people in order to 
help and comfort her. Orpha told 
Naomi that she loved her, but she went 
back to her own people. She did not 
prove her love. 

Each person is a loyal friend or a 
disloyal one. When we tell our mothers 
and fathers, our sisters and brothers 
that we love them better than anything 
else in the world, we must prove that 
we are loyal to them by giving up our 
comfort and pleasure to make them 
happy. If you pick baby brother up in 
your arms and tell him you love him, 
and then run to get away from him 
when he cries for you, your love is like 
Orpha’s love for Naomi. But if you 
give up a ball game or roller skating to 
entertain him when he needs you, your 
love is loyal, as Ruth’s was. 

A good thought to consider for the 
week is: 

I do for others what I should want 
them to do for me. 
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Hannah Keeps Her 


Promise 
LESSON 7, AUGUST 13, 1933 


For our lesson today we 
have a beautiful story of a 
mother and her son. We 
want you to read the Bible 
stories as they are given in 
the Bible, so that you may 
learn not only the stories 
but the beautiful English 
in which they are written. 
You will find this one in I 
Samuel 1:26—2:1. 

In the time in which Han- 
nah lived, a wife felt that 
her life was a failure if she 
had no children. Hannah 
had never had a child of her 
own and she felt greatly 

disappointed ; so she went into the tem- 
ple and prayed for a son. In her prayer 
she promised God that if He would 
give her a son she would teach the child 
to love God, and that she would take 
him to the temple where he would be 
trained to serve. 

In those days men and women often 
went to the temple drunk and had to be 
asked to leave. Hannah did not say her 
prayer out loud, but Eli, the high priest, 
saw her lips moving and thought she 
was drunk. He scolded her, and she 
then told him that she was praying. 
Then Eli told her to “go in peace,” and 
he also asked God to grant her prayer. 

God answered Hannah’s prayer and 
sent her a little son, whom she called 
Samuel. When Samuel was probably 
five or six years old, Hannah kept the 
promise she had made to God and took 
little Samuel to the temple where she 
left him with Eli, to be trained for serv- 
ice. 

Hannah loved her little son, just as 
your mother loves you, and Samuel 
loved his mother, just as you love yours; 
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yet Hannah kept her promise to God. 

Do you ever find it hard to keep your 
promises? When you promise Mother 
that you will sweep the porches if she 
will first let you play ball Saturday 
morning, do you find it hard to do the 
work when the time comes? Or is it 
hard to clean up the kitchen as you 
promised Mother you would if she 
would finish your new dress? 

I can imagine Hannah, as a little girl, 
keeping all her promises. If she had 
not learned as a child to keep promises, 
could she have kept them when she 
grew up? 

A thought for the week: 

I make only good promises, and then 
I keen them. 


Samuel Talks to God 


LESSON 8, AUGUST 20, 1933 


In last Sunday’s lesson we learned 
that Samuel was given to his mother in 
answer to her prayer. Hannah placed 
Samuel in Eli’s care, to be taught to 
serve God in the temple. Eli 
was an old man at the time 
of our lesson for today, and 
Samuel attended to his 
needs. They slept in the 
tabernacle. One night when 
Samuel was about twelve 
years old he was awakened 
by hearing his name called. 
Samuel jumped up obedi- 
ently and ran to Eli, think- 
ing it was he who had 
called. (You will find the 
story in I Samuel 3:1-9, 
19.) 

Eli had not called Samuel 
and he told him to lie down 
again. Samuel obeyed. In 
a short time he again heard 
his name called. He again 
ran to see what Eli wanted. 
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Samuel 
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Samuel was patient as well as obedient, 
otherwise he might have felt cross at 
being awakened in the middle of the 
night only to find that he was not 
needed. 

Eli assured Samuel that he had not 
called, and told him to lie down again. 
This occurred three times. Then Eli re- 
alized that God was speaking to the boy, 
and he told Samuel to lie down again 
and that if he again heard the voice 
calling him he should answer, “Speak, 
Jehovah; for thy servant heareth.” 

The voice did call again, but this time 
Samuel knew what to do, and he an- 
swered as Eli had told him. Then God 
told Samuel what He wanted him to do. 

God could instruct Samuel because 
Samuel was still and listening for God’s 
voice. God does not always speak to 
us in a loud voice that we hear with our 
ears, but He speaks to our minds and 
our hearts. If we are afraid, we can 
get very quiet and ask Him to protect 
us and tell us what we should do. Then 
if we listen quietly, soon we shall know 
what action is best for us. For exam- 
ple, suppose you are alone 
when a storm comes up. If 
you are afraid, get quiet as 
Samuel did, and _ listen. 
God’s mind will speak to 
your mind and tell you 
what to do. The thought 
to be used this week is: 

I listen for God’s voice, 
and He tells me what I 
should do. 


Have You Moved 


If you are planning to 
move, or have already 
moved, please notify us, 
giving both your old and 
your new address. If your 
family is subscribing to 
any of our other magazines, 
please list them also. 
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Music by ~ 
Mary ELawrence ~ 


1. The hap - py hours of sum-mer, 
2. We'll store a_ bit 


of sun-shine, 


Like but-ter- flies a - wing, 
To cheer each win-ter day; 


— 


flit - ting past; they’re fly - ing fast, 
mem - 0 - ries 


Nor can we do one thing 


of birds and bees, With flow’rs in col-ors gay; 
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keep them an - y__lon- ger 
flee - cy clouds, like lamb-kins 


Than time will let them stay. 
In sky -land;so, you see, 
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we must try, 


as they go by, 
gold - en ways of sum- mer days We'll keep in mem - 0 - ry. 


T 


To store some good a - way 
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Red Starts a New Company 


What Part One Told 

Red and his mother are in the city, keep- 
ing his uncle’s house while the family is 
away. Johnny, the boy next door, intro- 
duces Red to three members of his gang 
in front of the drug store. The boys want 
to go swimming, but they have no money. 
The gang members say they wish they had 
a good racket, which they explain is a way 
of getting money without working for it. 
A slender little girl enters the drug store 
and the gang make fun of her. 

In disgust Red gets up to leave, but the 
gang invite him to join them. Angrily Red 
tells them that he would not join a gang 
that teases girls and cannot save or earn 
money. The Spartans have fifteen dollars 
and eighty-four cents that they earned hon- 
estly, he states. Red starts for home, when 
he hears the gang hurrying after him. 


Part II 


R= REALLY wanted to run, but he 
forced himself to walk slowly. 

“A Spartan is brave,” he told him- 
self, “and he doesn’t run away.” 

Johnny caught up with him. “Wait, 
Red,” he panted. “We want to talk to 
you.” 

His tone sounded friendly; so Red 
stopped. The other boys came up breath- 
lessly. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Jack 
asked. “We didn’t mean to make you 
sore. We want to talk to you about that 
gang of yours.” 

“Yes,” added Bill, “the Spartans. 
How much money did you say you fel- 


lows have in your club treasury?” 

“Fifteen dollars and_ eighty-four 
cents,”’ Red repeated. 

Bill nodded his head. “That’s what 
I thought you said,” he explained, “but 
I couldn’t believe I had heard right.” 

“Where did you fellows get so much 
money?” Johnny wanted to know. 

Red smiled. ‘‘We earned it,” he said. 

“How could you earn money in the 
country?” asked Bill. “There are no 
drug stores or places like that to work 
in, in the country.” 

Red laughed. “Well, 1 may be green 
about some things,” he told them, “but 
you fellows have a lot to learn, too. Why, 
we don’t work for other people. We 
work for ourselves.” 

“He’s stringing us,” said Bill. “If 
you work for yourselves, who pays 
you?” 

“We are in business,” explained Red. 
“The Spartans are a company. Our 
name is really ‘The Spartan Company, 
Ltd.,’ and we make our money by selling 
vegetables and fruit to folks.” 

“Yes, but where do you get the stuff to 
sell, in the first place?” Bill asked. 
Then before Red could answer, he added, 
“I know; you ‘swipe’ it. I know some 
boys who used to go out into the country 
and swipe watermelons.” 

“What do you think we are,” Red de- 
manded hotly, “a gang of thieves?” 

“Oh, no, Red,” Bill protested. “I 
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didn’t mean that. 
Of course you 
wouldn’t steal 
money or things 
from a store, but 
stealing out in 
the country is 
different. Lots of 
folks do that.” 

“T know they 
do,” said Red, 
“but it isn’t dif- 
ferent. The wat- 
ermelons in my 
dad’s field are 
just like so much 
money. We sell 
them, just as the 
man in the store sells things. If you 
steal watermelons you might as well 
come into the house and steal our 
money.” 

“T never thought of that,” Jack ad- 
mitted. 

“Lots of folks don’t,” Red told him. 

“IT see now how you make your 
money,” said Bill. “Your folks give you 
stuff to sell. That’s great! I wish we 
had a racket as good as that.” 

Red was disgusted. “You’re funny,” 
he said. “Didn’t you ever hear 
of working? We have a gar- 
den and we raise lettuce and 
tomatoes and potatoes and 
strawberries and things like 
that. Then we sell them to the 
neighbors.” 

Bill whistled. “Boy! that 
must be a lot of work.” 

“You’d think so if you had 
to hoe the garden,” Red said. 

“And you made fifteen dol- 
lars and eighty-four cents just 
from a garden?” asked Johnny. 

“Oh, we made lots more than 
that, but we spent some of it 
for parties and things.” 

“T wonder if we couldn’t 
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have a garden,” said Jack thoughtfully. 

Red shook his head. “You haven’t 
ground enough in your yards.” Then 
he looked at them. “Anyway, I don’t 
think you fellows would be brave enough 
to do all the work.” 

“What’s brave about working?” Bill 
wanted to know. 

“Well, it takes a lot more courage to 
stick to hoeing weeds in the hot sun 
than it does to ‘gang on’ one boy,” said 
Red. “We work hard for our money, 
but we’re not ashamed of the way we 
get it. We can spend it when we want 
to, and we don’t have to worry for fear 
our folks will ask us where we got it. 
We don’t have to hang around a drug 
store, either. We have a place of our 
own, and no big guys can run us out.” 

“What’s it like?” asked Johnny. 

“We call it the Roost,” Red began, 
then stopped. “Say, let’s get into the 
shade somewhere,” he said. “I’m melt- 
ing.” 

“Come on up on our porch,” said 
Johnny. The four boys were soon in 
the swing on Johnny’s porch. 

“Now tell us about the Roost,” said 
Jack. 

“Well, we call it that because it used 
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“Now tell us about the Roost,” said Jack 
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The boys were busy sawing and measuring 


and pounding 


to be a chicken house,” Red began. “We 
have it all furnished now,” he said 
proudly. ‘We have a stove and chairs 
and a table and dishes and everything.” 

“That would be fine,” sighed Bill, “but 
where is your garden?” 

“Tt is right near the Roost,” Red ex- 
plained. “It is on some land that David 
Harrison’s father wasn’t using.” 

“I'd think it would be mighty hot 
to work in a garden on a day like this,” 
said Johnny. 


“Tt is,” Red agreed, “but a fellow 
doesn’t mind working when he has com- 
pany. We laugh and talk and have a 
fine time even when we’re working.” 
Red’s voice was wistful. He had for- 
gotten the many times he had com- 
plained about his share of the garden 
work. He was remembering how cool 
the well water was and how good it was 
to rest in the shade of the maples, but 
most of all he was remembering the 
faces of the Spartans—his gang. 

“T wish we had a Roost,” said Johnny. 

“Yes, and I wish we had a company,” 
said Bill, “but then what’s the use? We 
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haven’t room for a garden.” 
“You might go into some 
= other kind of business, and you 
could build a clubhouse,” said 
oe Red, “if one of your fathers 
+ would let you have it in the 
back yard.” 
“T think Dad would let us,” 
a said Johnny. 
= “But we haven’t any way of 
; making money to buy the ma- 
terial to build the house with,” 
— said Jack. 
“We could start our business 
— by each of us putting in ten 


aS cents a week from his allow- 


ance,” said Jack. 

“Yes, but we’d really have to 
put it in,” Bill told him, “even 
when the drug store was sell- 
ing double-dips for a dime.” 
They all laughed. 

“If the rest of you will do it, I will,” 
said Jack. “I'll show you I’m brave.” 

“I know how we can make some 
money,” Johnny exclaimed. 

“How?” asked every one at once. 

“Why, we can cut lawns.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Bill. 

“It’s hot work, though,” said Jack, 
“and it takes a long time. I just mowed 
ours yesterday.” 

“Tt won’t take 
so long if two or 
three of you work 
together,” Red 
suggested. “You 
can take turns 
mowing and rak- 
ing and clipping.” 

“We can get 
regular custom- 
ers,” said Johnny. 

“That sounds 
like a good busi- 
ness,” said Red. 

“But it would 
be good only in 
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summer,” said Jack. “What about win- 
ter?” 

“We could shovel snow off the walks 
in winter, or take care of furnaces.” 

“That’s great,” said Red. “Now you 
ought to have a treasurer.” 

“IT wish the rest of the gang were 
here,” Jack said. 

“We can start the business and sur- 
prise them,” answered Bill. 

“What are you going to call your 
company?” Red asked. 

“Well, my dad works for an invest- 
ment company,” said Bill. “Investing is 
putting in money and we’re going to put 
our money into our company, so why 
not call it ‘The 49th Street Investment 
Company?’ ” 

“That’s a good name,” agreed Red. 

“T’ll be president, because I’m head 
of the gang,” Bill decided. 

“If Johnny’s dad lets us build a club- 
house in his back yard, Johnny ought 
to be treasurer,” said Jack. 

“Tll call him up now.” Johnny ran 
into the house. 

“Let’s go around to the back and see 
where we can build it if Johnny’s dad 
says yes,” Jack said. 

“There by the garage would be a good 
place,” said Red. “You could use the 
garage for one wall.” 

“That’s right,” said Bill. 

“Dad says we can,” called Johnny, 
“and he says that if it will do us any 
good we can have that old lumber piled 
by the side of the garage.” 

In no time at all the boys were busy 
sawing and measuring and pounding. 
They had forgotten that the day was 
hot; had forgotten everything except 
that they were members of The 49th 
Street Investment Company. Red 
worked with them and forgot to be 
homesick. He even forgot that Mother 
had promised that he might have some 
ice cream, until she called out the back 
door to say that if the boys would go 
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to the drug store for the ice cream she 
had some cookies to go with it. 

The boys were glad to stop work for 
a while, and all ran to the store to- 
gether. On the way they passed the 
house where the thin little girl lived. 
She was sitting in the yard reading and 
she pretended not to see them. Bill 
looked at Red and winked. Then he 
called in a friendly voice, “Hello, Jane! 
kind of hot, isn’t it?” 

Jane almost dropped her book in sur- 
prise. Then she smiled and nodded, too 
happy to speak. 

“Come on,” said Bill, suddenly embar- 
rassed. ‘“Let’s see who can get to the 
store first.” 

The clubhouse was finished by the 
time Red and his mother left for home, 
and every member of The 49th Street 
Investment Company went with them to 
the train. 

“Come to see us,” Red invited. 

“We will as soon as we can earn 
enough money,” promised Bill. 

“Tell Coralee I’m anxious to see her,” 
called the one girl member of the com- 
pany, as she and her brother stood wav- 
ing good-by with the rest of the gang. 

“T’m glad they took Jane and her 
brother into the crowd,” said Mrs. 
Sloan as the train pulled out. 

“Jane does her share all right,” 
agreed Red. “She’s as good as Coralee 
in that way—almost.” 

a 
Parachutes 
(Continued from page 21) 
a field free of trees, you can shoot your 
parachute a way, way up with a bow and 
arrow. To do this, tie or sew a small 
loop at the top, as in figure 3. Cut a 
smooth notch in the end of a blunt ar- 
row, hook the loop into this, and shoot 
the arrow straight up into the air. A 
small parachute, eight or ten inches 
across, with fairly short lines is best. 
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Coorees FOR Coors 
TAYLOR KEITH 


BY JATTA 


Three little girls were walking slow- 
ly across the park. “Do you know 
what day Friday is?” asked Ann Beth. 

“Why, it’s Friday,” laughed Mar- 
jorie. 

“It’s the fourth of August and my 
brother Jack’s birthday,” explained Ann 
Beth. 

“Oh, do you suppose we could have a 
surprise party for him?” cried Daisy 
Dean. 

“We could make lemonade and cook- 
ies tomorrow at cooking club, and we 
have some good sandwich recipes in our 
cookbooks. Do you remember the brown 
bread sandwiches filled with stuffed 
olives that we had for our Halloween 
party last October? Mother knows some 
fine new games, too,” Ann Beth added. 
“Let’s go see about it.” 


All the mothers consented to the plan, 
and when the cooking club met the next 
day the girls were eager to get started. 


“How many children are you invit- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Miller. 


“Six,” answered Ann Beth. “Jack 
makes seven, and we three make ten.” 


“Fine,” said Mrs. Miller. “Get out 
your notebooks and copy this recipe. It 
makes 65 or 70 cookies.” 


BUTTERSCOTCH ICE BOX COOKIES 


cupful butter or other shortening 
cupful brown sugar 

cupful white sugar 

teaspoonful salt 

cupfuls flour 

teaspoonful soda 

tablespoonful lemon juice 

eggs 

cupful chopped nuts 

1% cupful seeded raisins 
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While the girls were writing, Mrs. 
Miller assembled the materials and uten- 
sils. 

“Brown sugar is the easiest thing in 
the world to lump,” she remarked, “so 
we shall mash it with the rolling pin 
till there are no lumps left. Now, Daisy 
Dean, measure the butter and take turns 
with Ann Beth creaming it with the 
sugar. Then add the eggs and beat well. 
Sift the flour, Marjorie. Measure it and 
sprinkle a little over the raisins. Don’t 
forget the soda.” 

“Is this creamed enough?’ asked 
Ann Beth. 

“That’s just right,” replied Mrs. Mill- 
er. “Now add the flour slowly and stir 
until the whole mixture.is smooth; turn 
the dough out on the bread board and 
shape into a roll about 114 inches in di- 
ameter. Roll in waxed paper and place 
in the ice box overnight. In the morn- 
ing cut the chilled dough into thin slices, 
and bake them in a moderate oven for 
about 8 minutes.” 

“Now for the lemonade,” cried Daisy 
Dean. 

“Did you ever notice that the last 
glassful of lemonade from the pitcher 
is usually much sweeter than the first 
one?” asked Mrs. Miller. “That is be- 
cause not all the sugar dissolves. We 
get a much sweeter, richer-tasting drink 
if we first cook sugar and water to a 
syrup. Measure four cupfuls of hot 
water and four cupfuls of sugar, put it 
on the fire, and let it cook for five min- 
utes. Then set it away to cool. This 
will make more than enough syrup for 
tomorrow.” 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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glINY's BREAKFAST 
Mitchell SAX ae 


‘*Come, Tiny,”’ 


we shall all fly 


said Mother Gull 
as all the gulls be- 
gan to fly into the 
air above the 
lake. 
Tiny snuggled 
down into the warm, sunny 
sand. 
“Come, Tiny,”’ 
Mother Gull once more. 
Mother Gull was very, 
very patient with Tiny. 
Was not Tiny the smallest 


back north again 
for the summer. 
Back and forth, 
back and forth— 
that is the life of 
the gull, Tiny. 
You must come 
with us and learn 
flying.”’ 

Then without a 
backward glance, 
Mother Gull 
lifted her wings, 


of her little ones? The “Come, Tiny,” said MotherGul flapped them 


other little gulls had not 

needed to have Mother Gull speak 
at all. When all the grown-up gulls 
rose into the air, the young ones 
had followed obediently. 

‘*Tt is time to fly a little, Tiny,”’ 
said Mother Gull. 

‘*T don’t want to fly,’’ Tiny told 
his mother. 

Oh, no one except a gull could 
have known what the queer sounds 
that Tiny made meant. Tiny 
talked in bird speech. But Mother 

Gull knew what 
he said. 

‘*Soon,’’ she 
told Tiny, ‘‘we 
shall all fly south 
for the winter. 
Then next spring 


three or four 
times, and rose into the air. 

Tiny looked after her. Surely 
she would come down again and 
talk to him, explain everything 
again. Tiny loved to hear his mother 
chirp and tweet as she told him 
things. His mother had the most 
beautiful voice in all the wide 
world, thought Tiny. 

Now he saw all the gulls swoop 
down to the sand farther down the 
shore of the lake. After a few min- 
utes in the bright sunshine they all 
rose into the air again and, making 
a long triangle, flew out over the 
lake. 

Tiny, looking up after them, 
flapped his wings a few times. He 
wished now that he had gone, too. 
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Only Tiny had 
felt naughty and 
had not wanted to 
fly. The other 
birds were flying 
far, far out now; 
and Tiny had to 
fly up into the air a little way to 
see them all. 


There was a boat far out, and the 
gulls swooped down—down-—down. 


‘*We had the finest time!’’ said 
Brother Gull when all the birds 
were back again near Tiny. ‘‘We 
had breakfast out there on the 
boat.”’ 

‘*Breakfast?’’ echoed Tiny, who 
was beginning to feel hungry. 

‘*Yes, the men out there liked 
us,’’? said Brother Gull. ‘‘We 
had bread and some grapes, too.”’ 

‘‘What are grapes?’’ asked 
Tiny. 

**Oo-oh!’’ laughed Sister Gull. 
‘“They squashed when we ate 
them! Good!’’ 

‘*‘T brought you back a grape, 
Tiny,’’ came Mother Gull’s voice 
gently. ‘‘It was too bad you 
weren’t out there. There were 
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many, many grapes and whole 
slices of bread, too. But you weren’t 
with us.”’ 

Tiny ate the grape and said 
“Thank you’’ to his mother. She 
had not said a word about his not 
obeying her. She had not scolded 
him. She had only brought him a 
grape. Tiny did not say a word, 
either, but the next time all the gulls 
rose into the air, Tiny went right 
along with them. 

Tiny never again waited to be 
told to fly. 


“IT brought you back a 


grape, Tiny.” 


Marjorie Hortweill 
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PUZZLES 
Riddle-Me-Ree 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By SARAH ELIZABETH PIERCE (9 years) 
Helena, Mont. 


My first is in Eat, but not in it, 

My second is in Neat, but not in it, 
My third is in Get, but not in at, 

My fourth is in Let, but not in sat, 

My fifth is in An, but not in who, 

My sixth is in Nan, but not in you, 
My seventh is in Dad, but not in tea. 
My whole is a land across the sea. 


THE NAME OF SOMETHING. 


~, YOU LIKE 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Changing Words: NAME—mane, amen, 
mean. 
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Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 39) 


“I know the next thing,” said Ann 
Beth as she picked up a lemon and 
washed it. “You roll it on the table like 
this—back and forth until it is soft— 
then cut it in halves and squeeze it.” 

“How many tablespoonfuls of juice 
did you get?” asked Mrs. Miller. 

Ann Beth measured the 
“three” was the report. 

Mrs. Miller took the juice from the 
three lemons and made a half-gallon 
pitcher of lemonade. She allowed one 
tablespoonful lemon juice and one table- 
spoonful syrup to each glass of water. 

“Tomorrow we will use 6 lemons and 
14 cupful of syrup to each gallon of 
water that we use,” she said. “Then 
we will taste it and add more syrup if 
we think it is needed.” 

“Let’s take our drinks out on the 
porch,” suggested Marjorie. 

“That’s a fine idea,” said Mrs. Miller, 
as she put ice in the pitcher and handed 
it to her daughter. 


liquid; 


©he Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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1 
e W HAT is the earnest desire of your heart for yourself or your family? 
= What is the goal that you hope to reach? No matter what the desired con- 

dition may be, the power to attain it abides within you, in the unexplored 
: depths of your mind. This mighty power is anxious and willing to serve 

you. It is capable of giving you that which you earnestly desire. 
, The books that are listed below will teach you how to awaken the power 
: within you, how to bring it forth and put it to work in your life and affairs. 
~ These books are grouped with reference to the respective character of their 
teaching. Choose the ones that seem to fit your needs. 
1 Heal Thyself, by Ruthanna Schenck 
Christian Healing, by Charles Fillmore 
, Remember, by Lowell Fillmore 

Adventures in Prosperity, and The 

: Sunlit Way, by Ernest C. Wilson 
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Creed of the Dauntless, and Open 
Doors, by F. B. Whitney 


Lovingly in the Hands of the Father, 
by Evelyn Whitell 


Miscellaneous Writings and Lessons in 
Truth, by H. Emilie Cady 


What Are You? by Imelda Octavia Shanklin 
All Things Made New, by Frances W. Foulks 
The Twelve Powers of Man, by Charles Fillmore 


These books are bound in dark-green cloth, gold-stamped, and sell for 


(Any six of these books for $5) 
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Give It in the Garden 


(Continued from page 14) 


try to ring the bell by tossing the ball 
through the wreath. 
Refreshments 

If you have some little gift for each 
child (most children delight in noise- 
makers), these may be wrapped and 
hung from a tree. Each guest in turn 
may clip down a favor. If noisemakers 
have been chosen, form in line for a 
grand musical, and march to the dining 
room or to the piazza for refreshments. 

Do you know that you can easily make 
a pretty, tiny garden for your center- 
piece? Cover a tray with moss, and ar- 
range sand or bird gravel for walks. 
Tiny twigs may be turned into blossom- 
ing trees by pasting on them a few pink 
blossoms. If Mother can spare a gera- 
nium bloom, the stem may be cut off 


~~ 


WHITE STOCKINGS 


TREASURE Box 


Little Susie Sleep Ears, White Stockings and Other Tales, 
and Treasure Box, 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


oe Please send me the books that I have checked below. I 


inelose $..................-..... to pay for my order. 


[] LITTLE Susie SLEEP EARS 
[] WHITE STOCKINGS AND OTHER TALES 
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short and the flower stuck into the moss. 
The cluster will look like a miniature 
flower bed of closely planted flowers. 

A cake may be iced, a vine, stem, and 
leaves marked with green icing, and 
tiny gumdrops set on it for flowers. If 
the party is a birthday party, candles 
will take the place of this decoration. 
A big crépe-paper flower, holding candy 
or nuts, may be at each plate. To make 
these, cut a square of crépe paper, about 
eight inches in size, and place on it a 
smaller square of paraffin paper. Place 
a handful of nuts on this, draw up the 
corners of the paper and tie with a bit 
of ribbon. Now slash the crépe paper 
at each corner, ruffle the edges to look 
like petals, and spread them out. There 
is your flower. Lemonade or fruit punch 
may complete the party refreshments. 

You can indeed have a happy time in 
the garden. 
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s The little French boy is asking the picture gay and vivid by coloring the 


girl to join him in a merry folk dance. children’s clothing with bright, con- 
The French are very gay people and trasting colors. Use more delicate 
like vivid colors. You can make the _ shades in tinting the sky and clouds. 
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A Fairy Fan 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Mount the page on smooth, stiff paper. 
Then cut out all six pieces, and slit the 
heavy black line at the top of each piece 
except the first one. Do not slit piece num- 
ber 1. Lay the pieces out in order. Punch 
out the hole in each piece at the number, 
then stack the pieces one on top of another 
in order, with number 1 on top. Fasten 
with a brass pin. Slip the number 1 flap 
through the slit in number 2. Slip flap 
number 2 through slit number 3, and so on, 
till all six pieces are held together. 
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I’m always glad when August comes. 
Then Mother packs my 8rip, 
And sends me down to Uncle’s farm 


For my vacation trip. 


What fun to ride the big bay horse, 
To row my uncle’s boat, 


To dive into the swimming hole, 


Turn on my back, and float. 


And when I’m tired of exercise, 
I find a cool ravine; 
I stretch out on a mossy bed, 


And read my magazine. 


Wee Wisdom always Zoes with me 
To visit Uncle James. 

A jolly pal it proves to be, 
With stories, puzzles, Zames. 


If you are going to the farm, 
The mountains, or the lake, 

I recommend Wee Wisdom 
As a jolly friend to take. 


| F YOU have a little friend who is planning to take a trip, a subscription 
to Wee Wisdom magazine would be a nice going-away gift for him. Send 
your order right away, so that the first issue will reach him before he leaves. 
The price of Wee Wisdom for one year is $1.50, or you can order it for eight 
months for $1. Send your order to 


UNITY SCHOCL OF CIPRISTIANITY 
91% Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Cool morning hours, 
IT draw from you 

Calm thoughts, to last 
The warm day through. 


Hot August sun, 
A welcome shade 
Against your beams 


Kind words have made. 


Gay night of stars, 
My mind is light 

With starlike thoughts 
Of truth and right. 
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On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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